MAP-MAKING
who had seen distant, dark mountains on the horizon,
beyond miles of pack-ice. The story of cartography is a
dark, dramatic one, and tells of the crews of frozen-in
sailing-ships who suffered death from hunger or scurvy,
or lonely travellers with sledges who had to leave their
dead comrades in the snow, while the number of their
dogs dwindled day by day. Yet at the same time it is
the story of heroic achievement with theodolites and
measuring instruments in biting cold; of desperate en-
durance in the struggling progress from headland to
headland, in the piecemeal discovery of new fjords and
new islands. Ancient, legendary lands, round which
many tales had been spun, disappeared, but new, true
countries came in sight and were mapped, with their
glaciers and promontories, their rocks and islands.
The instruments of the nineteenth-century carto-
grapher were few and fairly primitive. The seaman had
his sextant, with which he took observations of promi-
nent points of the coast; later the sledge-traveller took
his theodolite with him, and could determine the chief
peaks and coast-line, and by means of strenuous climbing
he could reach the heights and survey part of the
country. The theodolite is still an essential instrument,
being necessary for astronomical determinations of posi-
tion on the earth's surface. This measurement is funda-
mental to cartography, and is also the basis of navigation
during all journeys made in the ice-masses of the Polar
Sea, or over the monotonous surface of the inland ice.
But the theodolite is now regarded as a slow, clumsy
instrument for topographical survey, and early carto-
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